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It is with extreme diffidence that I offer to read a paper before 
this Association. My own teaching is done under conditions of 
such disadvantage— with students so poorly prepared, and with 
results so unsatisfactory — that I cannot but feel how presump- 
tuous it would be in me to attempt here to teach those who them- 
selves teach under so much happier conditions and to so much 
better purpose than I can do. My sole apology might be an 
experience which, covering now three decades of language 
teaching, has passed through many phases both of our profes- 
sional activity at large and of my own individual work. But 
these phases, for myself personally, have been rather renewals 
of effort and of disappointment than landmarks of progress or 
of triumph ; and this experience, if I could recount it, might 
serve rather as a warning than as an example. So that it 
is as a seeker rather than as a giver that I come, to share my 
counsel with my more favored brethren ; in order that by the 
confession of my own shortcomings, and especially by the criti- 
cism and discussion which this paper may elicit, I may be helped 
— and so perchance may help others — to find " the better way."' 
I am conscious, too, that my argument is addressed not so 
much to the members of this Association, who surely need no 
advice from me, as to a wider circle of humbler teachers who 
may be reached and perchance helped through this agency ; — as 
from the mountain tops may be flashed beacon lights to those 
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who are laboring in the valleys below. I therefore recognize the 
fitness of the reference of this paper to the Pedagogical Section, 
which I hope may more and more engage hereafter the attention 
and sympathy of the Association. 

In the stormier days of a controversy now happily abated, we 
have often heard the reproach made — some of us perhaps in our 
" fighting moods " have made it ourselves — against our brethren 
the classical teachers, that the great majority of graduates wholly 
forget their Greek and Latin in after life. Now it might be 
answered that so ungracious a charge carries with it its own ref- 
utation. What a man has not learned he cannot unlearn, nor 
can he forget what he has never got. And if, under any old-time 
method of classical teaching, students did not learn Greek and 
Latin, but only learned about them, it is not strange that they 
should not know, or use, or love these languages in later life. 
Yet after all and at the worst, this charge, if true, would not 
prove that the methods of even such classical study had failed 
to confer discipline and culture of life-long benefit, even when 
the Latin inflections, or the Greek alphabet itself, had been 
entirely forgotten. A far more serious matter it would be, how- 
ever, if such a charge could be established against our modern 
languages. For, apart from all questions of method or of rela- 
tive value in education, the modern languages, it seems, should 
at least be more vital — I mean in closer relation to our actual 
life ; at least comparatively more for use, and less for discipline 
only ; for the creation of new instruments of active power rather 
than for the mere training of faculty ; for the manifold needs of 
a living present rather than for even the highest communion with 
the past : — and if, under all these advantages, a like charge could 
be sustained against our department, it would be a far more 
serious imputation upon the value of our work, or at least upon 
the methods of our teaching. 

Now it is precisely this charge which I find myself compelled 
to make, against myself at least, if not against others. I am 
fully aware of the disadvantages of my own teaching, and of 
the shortcomings of my own effort and performance ; yet I can- 
not believe my experience to be wholly exceptional. Let me 
ask you to do as I have done again and again, to my sorrow. 
Try your graduates of five, ten, fifteen years ago. Ask them, as 
you meet them at Commencement or elsewhere, how many, out- 
side of professional scholars, " keep up " their French and Ger- 
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man ? How many still read these languages ? How many love to 
read them, or would not prefer even a poor translation? How 
many use them as instruments of research or information ? Into 
how many lives have they entered as an abiding presence of 
sweetness and light — the perpetual heritage of a new birth of 
intellectual liberty and power ? Or, by how many have they been 
disused, laid aside, forgotten ; used only to read a chance quota- 
tion, and remembered only as associated with college tasks and 
the fading " dream of things that were "? 

This is a hard question — here perhaps an ungracious, and for 
me, it may be, an impertinent one. But I have been asking it 
for many years, and without gratifying answer. I want my col- 
leagues to ask it — if not of their graduates, at least to them- 
selves ; and to all who can answer " not guilty," the argument 
of this paper does not apply. Yet, I regret to say, I fear that 
the great majority of all our graduates lay aside and forget their 
modern languages, after graduation, to a degree only less com- 
plete because these are perhaps less easy to fprget, than do clas- 
sical students lay aside and forget their Greek and Latin. 

Now if this is true, even in any large degree, why is it true ? 
The answer I believe is the same in both cases : because instead 
of teaching modern languages, we spend so much of the limited 
time allowed us in teaching only about them, or in the unprofit- 
able pursuit of false objects by false methods ; and thus, like the 
dog in the stream, snatching at the shadow, we lose the sub- 
stance and the shadow too. 

Whatever diverse views may be maintained as to the varied 
benefits of classical study, it will surely be admitted that the 
chief object of the study, say of French and German, is to know 
French and German ; and that, for the vast majority of all our 
students, the. chief object of knowing them is to read them. 

I do not here include private instruction for special purposes 
or under special circumstances, but only such instruction as, 
seeking " the greatest good of the greatest number," should be 
regularly offered in the organized classes of our higher institu- 
tions of learning. And of this, too, I speak only within what 
may be called strictly collegiate limits* — meaning thereby, in a 

•Since reading the "Proposed Scheme of Requirements in French and German" for 
advanced admission to the Colleges of New England, as presented before this Association, 
I am almost disposed to add that my argument should apply rather to schools and the lower 
classes than to the advanced classes of colleges so highly favored. Yet I must be pardoned 
for the remark that that scheme is .too abundant in quantity not to excite some suspicion (in 
the mind of an old examiner) on the score of quality. The worst of all cases is that in 
which the college has to revise and correct the work of the school : — it is more difficult to 
unteach than to teach. 
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word, such study as is general, for large classes within definite 
courses ; and not including the higher special — or more strictly 
university — study, whose highest law is liberty. 

Now it seems scarcely to need argument that for this " great- 
est number " of all our modern language students, in school 
or college, the " greatest good " that our teaching can confer is 
the power to read, with — so far as possible — the love of reading. 
I think this is sufficiendy indicated in the definition adopted by 
this Association, of the " primary aims " of such instruction : 
first, "literary culture;" and then, "philological scholarship 
and linguistic discipline." My contention is, that that which is 
here placed first is not only first, but is by far the most important 
and should have far more attention, relatively, than I believe it 
now usually receives. 

What is the kind of reading which this " literary culture " 
implies ? In the first place, it must be accurate reading ; for 
without accuracy there can be no thorough intelligence and, of 
course, no genuine literary culture. And this accuracy implies 
sound grammatical knowledge, and precise, often minute, gram- 
matical criticism. But beyond that, and far beyond that, it 
must be reading which, by practice, has grown to be not only 
intelligent, accurate, appreciative, but easy and pleasurable : it 
must be " Reading without Tears." That literature which must 
be spelled out, with grammar and dictionary, is, for the nonce, 
not literature at all ; and will surely not be read, after graduation, 
outside of professional circles. My point is : we do not read 
enough : it is not quality, but quantity ; not depth, but range ; 
not knowledge only, but the ease of practiced habit — that is left 
lacking in our results. Speaking not from my own unsatisfac- 
tory experience only, but judging so far as I can from the courses 
outlined in many of our foremost institutions, we do not read 
enough, not nearly enough, to secure that easy command of the 
foreign idiom and vocabulary — that comfortable at-home-ness 
in the foreign atmosphere — which is necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of style, for the enjoyment of literature, or for the free and 
glad use of these languages as instruments of research, of cul- 
ture, or of power, in after life. Hence it follows that in the mod- 
ern languages as in Greek and Latin, yet with far more lament- 
able loss, reading is after graduation for the most part abandoned 
and forgotten ; and French and German, begun in school and 
continued in college as tasks, are remembered and avoided as 
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tasks in after life. That reading, I repeat, which must be done 
as a task, or with any distinct consciousness of the difficulty of 
a foreign idiom, will not be done at all outside of professional 
objects. And so it is that the French and German literatures, 
with all their wealth — all their " promise and potency " of cul- 
ture, of delight, of inspiration, of power — remain a dead letter 
in the lives of the vast majority of all our college graduates. If 
this is not true, I fain would be corrected ; but I fear it is only 
too true. 

If, then, this is true, the remedy is that we must read more, 
and give more prominence to reading, relatively, in our courses 
of study. And if this be recognized as the supremely impor- 
tant object to which all others are secondary, we must perforce, 
within our limited time, subordinate other objects to which large 
proportions of time and attention — though of course in varying 
degrees — are now habitually devoted. Among them I will 
briefly mention : 

I. THE FORMAL STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 

This cannot, of course, be wholly eliminated, but it should be 
reduced to a minimum. The grammar should be for the read- 
ing, not the reading for the grammar. Reading outside of gram- 
mar should be begun at the earliest possible day, with all needful 
helps ; and the further accretion of grammatical knowledge 
should be made to crystalize gradually around easy, interesting, 
and pleasurable reading. The formal learning of paradigms and 
rules may thus, I believe, be wholly omitted, except in largest 
outlines. Nothing vitalizes language study like reading, even 
the simplest, outside of grammar rules. I remember a boy who, 
after a year of grammatical study of Latin on the old plan in 
school, came during vacation under the teaching of his sister, a 
bright Virginia girl, who knew nothing of the scholastic method : 
before the end of the first week he exclaimed, " Golly, sister ! 
I believe this means something " — a commentary only too true 
upon much of our grammar grinding. If I might add a word of 
personal experience, it would be that year by year, though yet 
far from attaining my ideal, I am more and mdre impressed 
with the importance of minimizing formal grammar study. 
One month of indispensable introduction I believe to be quite 
sufficient. After that, so far as possible, the grammar, like the 
dictionary, should be used as a book of reference rather than of 
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formal study. (I might add, that the best grammars for this 
kind of work remain yet to be written.) The reading, thus early 
begun, should be pushed more and more ; the formal grammar, 
more and more subordinated. I should not need to add that, at 
this stage, all points of technical learning — etymology, language- 
history, etc. — except for occasional help, should be wholly 
omitted. Yet right here lies our temptation. It is so easy to 
waste time in displaying our own erudition; so pleasant to 
astonish or amuse our pupils ; so hard to forget ourselves for 
their sake : — so easy, in a word, to be a scholar, so hard to be 
a teacher ! 

II. EXERCISES IN SPEAKING. 

On this point I shall say but little. I fear I shall in some 
quarters be deemed guilty of high treason if I express my 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of such exercises in our 
ordinary college work. Of course, along with the tongue, the 
ear must be trained to an accurate pronunciation, and to the 
appreciation of the beauty and rhythm of the original : — for 
without this there is no language — much less literature. It is 
important, also, to be able to understand what may be added, 
for illustration or explanation, in the original tongue. But as 
for learning to speak in the college class-room, the idea is futile, 
and all the time devoted thereto is almost utterly wasted. Given 
a class, say of twenty-five to thirty members, with three or four 
hours a week — that is five or ten minutes for each individual ; 
and all, meanwhile, reading, writing, speaking, thinking, dream- 
ing English, for all the remaining hours of day or night ; — and 
their power of intelligent speech in French or German would 
be trivial and futile — less than " a younger brother's reve- 
nue " — even if every moment of time throughout the college 
course could be devoted to such exercises, to the exclusion of 
all other instruction. The result would be to leave the student, in 
the language of Professor Hewitt, " the proud possessor of a 
few sentences, but without any literary knowledge ;" or, as I have 
myself elsewhere said, " with one phrase on almost every subject 
and hardly two on any." Whatever may be said for the 
so-called " natural method " with individual pupils, or in private 
classes taught under special conditions for special objects (and 
here its merits may be great) yet, for collegiate or even school 
work proper, it is " a delusion and a snare." Who among us 
has not witnessed the helplessness of pupils trained by this 
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method for all literary or higher linguistic work? The com 
ditions necessary for its usefulness are simply not practicable in 
the ordinary classes of the school or college* 

III. WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 

Here the weight of prescription and of authority would seem 
to be so overwhelming as to render criticism at once impotent 
if not impertinent. Yet we should not forget that this prescrip- 
tion comes to us through the Latin, and from an age when the 
writing of Latin was the necessary accomplishment of every 
educated person ; nor that it is now less than a generation since 
the like prescription in England still insisted upon the writing of 
Latin verse : — so hard it is to lay aside the leading-strings of a 
past culture, even after we have outgrown its infancy. I would 
not question the indispensableness of writing to the mastery, or 
indeed even to the accurate criticism, of language ; still less 
would I claim that the highest scholarship in French or German 
could be attained without the ability to write, or even to speak, 
these languages. Yet for how many of us does this "highest 
scholarship" come within even the remotest horizon of our 
teaching ? How many of all our pupils do we expect to learn, 
by our exercises, to write French and German with any true 
command of language, much less of style — or, indeed, with 
anything beyond the most barren grammatical correctness ? But 
even within this limit, and far short of any real power of expres- 
sion, all must admit the value of writing to confirm the knowl- 
edge and use of the grammatical forms, to teach the force of 
words, the value of position, structure, emphasis, etc. : — so that, 
even for thorough grammatical training, exercise in writing — I 
will not say composition — may fairly be claimed to be indispen- 
sable. This I do not deny ; my protest is against the abuse, not 
the use, of this exercise. I insist, first, that it is begun too 
early. To set a pupil to writing Latin or German who knows 
nothing of reading is as unnatural and cruel as it is unprofitable. 
It reverses the natural order of acquisition, and makes the 
beginner's path, which should be lightened by every helpful 
device, literally a pathway of tears." Such exercise should be 
reserved until by actual use the student has acquired some con- 

*Yet, strange to say, the " Scheme of Requirements," etc., above referred to, included 
conversation. The manifest unwillingness, however, of the Committee to define, or even 
to fix the responsibility for, this particular requirement was the most amusing and to many, 
doubtless, the most gratifying feature of the discussion in the Association. 
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siderable knowledge of word-form, structure and idiom — or, at 
the very least, until a review, after the first study of the gram- 
mar. Then, as my boy said above, it may " mean something," 
and so become really intelligent and helpful. Secondly, I con- 
tend that it is often made unduly difficult and burdensome, not 
only by being too early begun, but by being exaggerated 
beyond its proper importance, as though it were an end unto 
itself, instead of being regarded — what it really should be — as 
a help to easier and more accurate reading* At present I think 
I do not exaggerate when I say that this exercise is generally 
made to occupy from one-third to one-half — often even more — 
of the time given to the study of language, ancient or modern ; 
and that by unreasonable methods of instruction and of correc- 
tion it is made also, to both pupil and teacher, by far the most 
painful and discouraging as well as unprofitable part of the work. 
It would be a great gain, for progress as well as for peace and 
comfort, if this exercise could be restricted within narrower 
limits of time, and placed in its due subordination to the higher 
objects of reading and criticism. To a very large extent, indeed, 
its purposes can be better accomplished, with less loss of time, 
by writing from oral dictation — which gives, besides, the needful 
training of the ear, as of the attention, for the understanding of 
the spoken language. The time that may here be saved, in 
my opinion without loss, should also be devoted to the supreme 
object of more and better reading. Indeed,' I will go further 
and venture to add that, in courses which are necessarily ele- 
mentary in scope, it would be a wise economy to omit composi- 
tion altogether. 

IV. SUBJECTS OF HIGHER, OR SPECIAL, STUDY. 

The foregoing remarks include subjects and methods appro- 
priate mainly to the school and the lower classes of the college. 
What I shall now briefly add concerns rather the higher or 
university study. I refer to those subjects which I suppose to be 
included by this Association in its definition : " philological 
scholarship and linguistic discipline," in addition to " literary cul- 
ture." Under these heads may perhaps be roughly enumerated : 

*I beg leave here to refer to the excellent essay of Professor Halb of Cornell on " The 
Art of Reading Latin " (Ginn & Co.), which, though intended for classical teachers only, 
may be almost equally helpful in the teaching of modern languages. I make this reference 
the more freely because I can not fully claim the weight of this high authority in favor 
of all the points of the present paragraph. 
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scientific grammar, phonetics, etymology, special and compara- 
tive, language-history, with study of older forms and kindred 
dialects, textual criticism, the details of literary history, and so 
forth. Let no one suppose that I undervalue the importance of 
these things, however much I may regret my own shortcomings 
in the learning or teaching of them. They are the crown of our 
discipline, giving to it the dignity of a many-sided and ample 
science, and touching at many points the highest intellectual 
and moral interests of man. My only contention is, that these 
should be mainly reserved for that higher study which should 
be made rather the privilege of the few than the task of the 
many : — for the higher classes only, in our collegiate work ; 
more properly and more largely, for post-graduate or university 
students ; best of all, for that seminary work so admirably 
outlined by Professor White of Cornell at Philadelphia in 
1887, yet which I do not believe to be practicable, or even 
desirable, within ordinary collegiate limits. The scope of the 
subjects here included is so large and so important that they 
press with overwhelming weight upon lower classes, not yet 
fully prepared for such study ; and for this very reason there is 
danger lest they should prematurely usurp the lion's share of 
that limited and precious time now available for our courses. 
Such topics — of more distinctly scientific import, linguistic or 
philological — should, therefore, be mainly reserved for later 
study, or introduced into the earlier by glimpses only, for illu- 
mination and inspiration, rather than as an added burden of 
work. I make this plea, as I think, in the interest alike of the 
higher and of the lower study ; to leave the latter free for the 
pursuit of its immediate and more important object, and to 
secure for the former the groundwork of an adequate prepara- 
tion. The premature or excessive introduction of these topics 
into early study is one of the most dangerous temptations of our 
scholarship, and is, in my opinion, the chief reason why so 
many of our students leave college not only unable to read 
French and German with any intelligent appreciation or pleas- 
ure, but already wearied and alienated by such a mistaken study 
not of, but about them.* Such students are little likely to return 
to these languages with any zest in later life. 

•It is certainly true, as urged by the Nation of January 9th in its review of President 
Lowell's address before this Association, that literature and language are equally 
worthy objects of study, and indeed, in their highest conception, are one. But this does 
not touch the argument of the present paper, which concerns only the relative weight that 
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I claim then that, far more largely than is now usually the 
case, the chief work of our school and college courses in mod- 
ern languages should be reading — large, intelligent, pleasurable, 
sympathetic reading (which must, of course, also be careful and 
accurate reading) ; and that our chief object should be, for 
this main body of our students, to endow them with the power 
so to read these languages that they shall love to read them, 
not as a task but as a privilege, and with the delight of literary 
insight and sympathy, for all the uses of culture and of service, 
as they would read their mother tongue. And in order to 
impart this power and, when possible, to kindle this love, I 
contend that, just so far as may be necessary, all other objects 
or methods should be subordinated. How far such subordina- 
tion may be necessary is, of course, a question of circumstances 
and conditions, for which I should be the last to propose any 
unvarying rule. Such questions of practical pedagogy, like all 
other questions of intellectual or moral duty, are at last, personal 
questions, which every man must decide for himself. 

Finally, as to the method of this reading, believing that in 
details each man must make his own methods, I will only remark 
that it should be, first, for translation. It is vain to decry this 
exercise, which is one of the most valuable in the whole range 
of education. Translation — clear, accurate, simple, adequate yet 
idiomatic — is not only the best test of the knowledge of both 
idioms, but it is a work of art as well as of science (and, as our 
President has said, of conscience too), disciplining the highest 
powers of insight, skill and taste, both in thought and in expres- 
sion. As a training in the mother tongue, it is superior to all 
the devices of rhetoric. President Eliot has somewhere said, 
though in other and better words, that the power rightly to 
understand and to use the mother tongue is the consummate 
flower of all education ; and we should not debar our study of 
modern languages from this high ministry, for which it is so 
conspicuously fitted. There is no other discipline incident to 
language study so valuable as translation rightly conceived ; — 
yet there is nothing more harmful than those miserable verbal 
paraphrases which, under the utterly false name of " literal 

should be assigned to each in the (purely preparatory) work of the great body of our 
•students. It is also true, as stated in another column of the same issue of the Nation, that 
the great mass of college graduates do not keep up the reading even of good English liter- 
ature — as, indeed, they do not keep up any branch of college study. But this is because 
they do not choose to do so, not because they cannot : they at least use English books for 
all needed purposes of help or information. I contend that they do not as a rule, even to 
this extent, use French or German — and because they cannot — at least except as a difficult 
and disagreeable task. The question here is, moreover, something more than one of 
degree only. 
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translation," are so often not only allowed but required.* Such 
method is false alike to the foreign and to the native language. 
Only idiom can translate idiom, or style translate style. And if it 
be urged that no translation can be fully adequate, I answer that 
no otherwise can this truth be so sharply taught, or so deeply 
felt, as by the effort to reproduce the perfect forms of a foreign 
literature in our own language : — it is only by doing our best that 
we can truly conceive the ideal and the unattainable. We must 
insist also that for this American people there is only one mother 
tongue, to which all other languages are alike foreign, and to be 
studied as such, by its norms and largely, too, for its sake. It 
were better that our students should never know other languages 
than use them to debauch their English. I insist, then, upon 
the prime necessity and value of good translation, within appro- 
priate limits. 

But, secondly, it is equally clear that our students should, 
finally, learn to read without translation. No one has ever truly 
read any foreign literature who has read it only through a trans- 
lation — his own or any other. At best such reading is only at 
second hand, and, in the work of our students, is usually very 
imperfect. Translation is essential at first, as is the scaffolding 
to the building of a house ; but no house is finished or sightly 
until the scaffolding is removed. So, no reading is adequate 
until it can be understood at first hand, and in the form of the 
original. In other words, the student must learn to think and 
to feel — if not productively, at least receptively — in and through 
the foreign language. Then only can he truly know or feel its 
literature. How this transformation shall be accomplished — at 
what stage begun, by what methods promoted — is one of the 
roost important questions of our pedagogy! Suffice it to say, 
that it implies a new birth of intellectual power, and that with- 
out it the best results of language study are impossible. 

What to read was twenty to thirty years ago a question of 
supply. Now, thanks to the intelligent zeal of our publishers, 
it is a question of selection. Such selection might, however, be 
much aided, for remote and less experienced teachers, if the 

♦Since the above was written, I have seen an amusing description of an old-time teacher 
who in the lines of Horace, Epod. II. 31, 

"Aut trudit acres hinc et-hinc multa cane 
Apros in obstantes plagas '' 
insisted that multa cane should be rendered (literally !) with much dog. Some of my 
colleagues in the Association may be surprised to learn that this style is by no means yet 
confined to the " rural districts. ' 

fAgain I take the liberty of referring to Professor Hale's * Essay on the Art of Reading 
Latin,' which I most gladly commend to all teachers of modern language. 
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publishers' catalogues gave generally, as is already done in 
some cases, a careful description of the kind of each edition ; 
whether for primary, intermediate, or advanced work. Besides 
this there is only one remark of so general application as to 
justify mention here. This is, that beyond books intended for the 
very earliest use, editions with vocabularies — except such as are 
special or technological — are not to be commended. These 
vocabularies — unless very elaborate and, then, expensive — are 
apt to be incomplete, or at least limited in scope. But even the 
best is only a poor substitute for a good dictionary — the essential 
feature being, usually, that the student is helped to the required 
meaning, instead of having to select it for himself. Such spoon- 
diet is proper only as "milk for babes." Beyond babyhood, 
the student should be trained to the right use of the dictionary, 
as well as of the grammar and other sources of information- 
— This remark has seemed to be justified here by the increas- 
ing number of such labor-saving editions " with vocabulary." 

And now, having detained you already too long, I ask to be 
indulged in a few words more. During more than twenty years 
of active work as a teacher of modern languages, I have seen 
our profession pass through many phases. At first we were 
fighting for a bare recognition in the scheme of liberal study. 
This victory won, we had then to witness the war of " methods,*' 
until we are now, I trust, happily past that stage of our pro- 
gress. As I review the scene of so much discussion and experi- 
ment, and look forward to the bright promise of the new day, 
which I have lived to welcome if not to enjoy, there seem to me 
to be two tendencies — two remaining perils — on which I may be 
permitted to add a word of experience and of warning. The 
first is the bread and butter theory. This, I hope, may be here 
briefly dismissed. Bread is indispensable, and butter, however 
thin, is to most of us a very acceptable addition. But these are 
not recognised by this Association, and should not be recognised 
by ourselves professionally, as among the primary and direct 
objects of our work. However the learning of modern lan- 
guages may be made to serve this necessary and worthy purpose, 
in private classes, in summer schools, or under other arrange- 
ments for special objects, we must see to it that such views shall 
not usurp a leading place in our institutions of higher learning. 
In the purview of our teaching, the life must be more than 
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meat, and the body more than raiment. On this point, I am 
sure, it is not necessary here to insist. 

The danger which I more fear, just now, comes from the 
opposite direction — from the excess of what I cannot better 
describe than as erudition in the school-room. I refer to the 
tendency — I fear the growing tendency — to obtrude the methods 
and requirements of erudite or special study into our elementary 
teaching and text-books. This may be at present only a whole- 
some reaction from former more trivial methods — the lustiness 
of a giant only lately liberated from chains ; but it indicates a 
peril which, if not arrested by sound reason, will be hurtful 
alike to the thoroughness and to the modesty of true scholar- 
ship. The field of this danger lies less within the scope of this 
Association than in the lower schools ; but the warning — if at all 
justified — is not the less appropriate here, because to the mem- 
bers of this Association the humbler teachers will naturally look 
for the standards as well as the instruments of their work. The 
time was, and not very long ago, when we made this reproach 
against the classicists. Yet now, by strange reaction, we see 
them seeking, more and more, better and more reasonable 
methods, and producing easier and more teachable text-books ; 
while we, on our part, seem to be hastening to occupy the 
cloudy eminence which they are wisely trying to vacate. In this 
tendency I see a real danger to modern language study. In the 
pride of a triumphant scholarship we forget the requirements of 
a reasonable pedagogy ; — or, from the standpoint of another 
native tongue, we forget or ignore the needs of the English 
pupil ; — or we fail clearly to draw the line between the critical 
work of the advanced student and the wants of the untrained 
beginner. I see these indications in some of our modern books ; 
and I must infer that they exist also in many of our class rooms. 
I do not by any means despise erudition, or critical scholar- 
ship, or critical teaching ; but they have their place, as they 
have their value. We must draw the line, clearly and broadly, 
in our editing as well as in our teaching, between advanced and 
elementary work ; or we shall soon have no good school books, 
and no good schools. If, by the premature and injudicious 
obtrusion of learned methods or results, we make the beginnings 
of modern language study harsh and repulsive, we shall under- 
mine the foundations of our discipline, and shall then vainly 
attempt to build any worthy superstructure. Let us resist the 
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temptations of intellectual pride. Let us remember that in 
teaching, if anywhere, ars est celare artem /—that the highest 
triumph of erudition, in the school book or in the school room, 
is in the most masterful helpfulness ; — and that he who would 
lead the children of knowledge, as of faith, must himself 
become as a litde child. 



